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| The National Child Labor Committee is gratified by 
he progress of child labor reform during its twenty 
ears of work. We believe much of this reform has 
ven due to the aggressive yet considered policy of the 
mmittee, but still more to the constant growth of 
blic intelligence on this subject. 
3 always recognized that child labor cannot be dis- 
sociated from the other problems relating to the 
elfare of children, and has given much attention to 
roblems of education, health and conduct; but while 
ssociating in the most harmonious cooperation with 
her agencies we have considered that our special mis- 
on lay in the field of child employment, in efforts to 


dy exact conditions, to 
port these to the public, 
nd to cooperate wherever 
osible in securing reme- 
ial legislation and efficient 
dministration. 

The contrast in condi- 
ons is striking. When the 
ommittee began its work 
1904, forty-seven states 
owed children of 14 to 
ork 9, 10, 11 or 12 hours 
day, and in many states 
ght work was common. 
tensive lists of occupa- 
ons in which children were 
mployed were entirely out- 
de the scope of state laws 
local ordinances, and the 
mber of child laborers 
Ml become so great as to 
wise national alarm. 
At the organization of the 
mmittee, Dr. Felix Ad- 
t, the first chairman, said, 
National bodies are some- 
mes Organized simply as a 
ful mechanism for the co- 
dination of various local 
ovements. The Child La- 
t Committee should be 
iat, but it should be vastly 
ore. It should represent a 
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rather than radical. 


The Committee 








OH MISTER SENATOR! 


(President Coolidge has urged Congress to adjourn 
before June 7th, adding a request that the Child Labor 
Amendment be acted upon during this session. The 
bill has passed the House, 297 to 69, but is being crowded 
loft id the Senate calendar. There are only a few days 

t. 


Now it’s squarely up to you, Mr. Senator. 
Time for action’s overdue, Mr. Senator. 

Will you think us very rude 

If our eyes on you are glued 
Till we see you put this through, Mr. Senator? 


Since child labor’s got to stop, Mr. Senator, 
Will you find your seat on top, Mr. Senator, 
Quite so comfy and sedate 
If it says upon your slate 
That you’ve let this issue drop, Mr. Senator? 


If you don’t do something now, Mr. Senator, 
You’ll be forced to witness how, Mr. Senator, 
The child workers will increase 
And our hard-won progress cease 
—Oh, we fear an awful row, Mr. Senator! 


You are busy, it is true, Mr. Senator, 
But the kids are busy too, Mr. Senator, 
—What with working every day 
They don’t have a chance to say 
What they’re wishing you would do, Mr. Senator. 


_ Weare waiting for your vote, Mr. Senator, 


For we cannot fail to note, Mr. Senator, 

That our Prexy said ‘‘Let’s go!’’ 

And the House chimed in ‘‘That’s so!”’ 
—Won’t you jump into the boat, Mr. Senator? 








wise and genuine statesmanship; it should be, as it is 
from its membership, authoritative, in order to inspire 
public confidence; it should be, as it is, conservative, 
That for which the committee 
stands should be the absolute minimum which the en- 
lightened public sentiment of the community demands.” 

Reverend Edgar Gardner Murphy, the moving spirit 
in founding the Committee, said, ‘‘A cause does not 
always gain by becoming conspicuous. 
arousal of a popular sentiment involves the temptations 
of ignorant speech, of ignorant and ill-considered action. 
The arousal of sentiment is necessary but this senti- 
ment—if it is to bring wise and permanent relief— 


The mere 


must be informed, educa- 
ted, directed. Informa- 
tion, education, direction, 
all involve organization—a 
centralization of interests in 
the hands of a National 
Child Labor Committee.” 

Mr. Murphy had been 
responsible for the organi- 
zation of the Alabama 
Child Labor Committee, 
which sought through agi- 
tation, publicity and legisla- 
tive effort, to protect the 
children of Alabama with 
some kind of law. 

Today Alabama stands 
as one of the fourteen states 
having the most progressive 
and co-ordinated laws regu- 
lating the employment of 
children and providing for 
their protection and educa- 
tion, and all but seventeen 
states now enforce a maxi- 
mum 8-hour day to safe- 
guard children of 14 years 
against overwork, exhaus- 
tion and exposure to dan- 
ger. Thirty-six states for- 
bid employment of any 
child under 16 at night 
work in factories and stores. 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Child Labor on the Farm 


(Official Statement) 


The National Child Labor Committee has no inten- 
tion of trying to secure any federal action to regulate 
the work of children in agriculture under the direction 
of their own parents on their own farms. 

The Committee recognizes that the gainful employ- 
ment of children in agriculture constitutes one of the 
most serious phases of the problem, both because of 
the great number so employed and because of the 
practical impossibility of enforcing the usual limita- 
tions as to ages and hours of work. 

We believe that the employment of children in 
general agriculture by their parents or guardians on 
the home farm differs so materially from that found 
in manufacturing, mining and commercial pursuits 
that its control and correction require different methods. 

Here abuses against childhood incidental to their 
employment by their parents or guardians on their 
own farms may be corrected by health, educational 
and other protective agencies more easily than by 
prohibitive legislation. Where these methods fail and 
where cases of abuse, neglect, delinquency, or truancy 
may be traced to the employment of children in agri- 
culture, the problem should preferably be handled by 
juvenile courts and their attendant probation services, 
by boards of public welfare, by the public school au- 
thorities, or by citizens’ committees established for 
this purpose. 

The National Child Labor Committee in advocating 
a federal Constitutional Child Labor Amendment does 
not understand that such Amendment contemplates 
or would make desirable federal legislation to prohibit 
the normal employment of children by parents or 
guardians on their own farms. On the other hand the 
National Child Labor Committee seeks to cooperate 


— 


with all public and private educational, health andl 
other agencies in the several states and localitic 
organized to promote the welfare of the farmer and 
insure justice to children living in rural communities | T 

The National Child Labor Committee is aware of 
significant changes in agricultural practices and Mode 
of production. In certain forms of intensive agricul. 
ture the processes have already come to resemble thog 
of manufacturing industry. With the cumulatiy 
application of machinery to agricultural production, 
there is likely to occur the same tendency toward 

















Pritc 
toward a diminution of regard for the human being} mati 
The National Child Labor Committee seeks to protec City. 


culture. 
Whenever conditions inimical to the welfare of th 


elimination or correction. When this goal can 
achieved without legislation, non-legal policies of cor 
rection will be pursued. When legislation appears 
be the only means of establishing principles of gene 
justice, this Committee will strive to create a publi 
opinion favorable to such legislation which, und 
normal conditions, would probably be state or lo 
legislation. It is now clearly evident that whe 
children are forced to work under contract in ind 
trialized forms of agriculture some form of legislatio 
is needed to protect their interests. With such § 
policy, the National Child Labor Committee believa 
it has the almost unanimous support of the bette 
farmers of the United States. 












The Pied Piper of Hamelin has a modern nv 
according to Dr. J. Knox Insley, Maryland Commi 
sioner of Labor. But whereas the piper of legen 
marched away with only a hundred and thirty Hamelq If 
youngsters, this modern piper, whose name is Labo signs 
has captured thousands of children. 
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Miss Kathleen Woodward of San Diego Colleg4 and 
speaking on “Child Labor,’ won first place in th some 
oratorical contest conducted during April to detid a 
the championship of the junior colleges of Souther eithe 
California. She gave an urgent plea for support,’ him 
the Child Labor Amendment. PPC 
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h a] Announcement of Play Contest 
calitie Winner 

er and 


The $250.00 prize for the best one-act play on a 


ni ° . 
eat gocial service theme submitted in the contest con- 
modes} ducted by the Committee on Publicity Methods in 


Social Work, which was announced in THE AMERICAN 









wees Camp for February, has been awarded to Eleanor 
lative] Rowland Wembridge, of the Women’s Protective 


luction| Association, Cleveland, Ohio, for her play: “The First 
toward of May.” The prize was given by Walter May, a 
en an;j Pittsburgh business man actively interested in social 
ere the work. 

period] Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; Walter 
s leaid Pritchard Eaton, of Sheffield, Mass., author and dra- 
\ being] matic critic; and Brock Pemberton, of New York 
proted| City, producer of ‘Miss Lulu Bett” and other suc- 


ed agrjand “It Couldn’t Happen To Us,” by Nancy Burney 
Cox, of Portland, Oregon, received honorable mention. 
“The First of May’ and “A Horse-Shoe Nail’’ will 














can 
of cor 
pears Poems of Child Labor 
pi Just published—price 35c. 

P F On sale at the Conference, or will be sent by 
= mail, postpaid. 
or lo 
t whe NaTIonAL Cuitp Lasor CoMMITTEE 
n ind 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
islatio 

such § 
a A Personal Reply to “J” 


(The National Child Labor Committee’s explanation 
for using the columns of THe American CuiLp to 
reply to a letter of criticism received from “J,” appar- 
n rival ely a member of the Committee, is that the issue he 
Commis "ises ts one of such general interest and inquiry that 
f legend W@ feel justified in devoting this space to our reply.) 


Hamel# If our good friend in Philadelphia who modestly 
s Labo} signs his name “J,” tells us he is 65 years old, has 
accumulated over a million dollars, and began work 
when he was 15 years and 2 months old, had curbed 
his modesty to the extent of letting us have his name 
Collegq and address, we should not be forced to reply in this 
2 in thf somewhat public manner. 
o decid However, there is no occasion for secrecy in what 
Souther either he or we have to say. First, we congratulate 
pportf him on his health, his business successes and the 
opportunity he had in childhood of learning the honor 








and dignity of work. Leaving school at 15 years and 
2 months of age and going to work does not constitute 
tragedy. In fact a great many boys and girls would 
be far better off if they tackled the practical problems 
of life at that age than they are under other circum- 
stances. Anyway, with our modern facilities for edu- 
cation there is no reason why a child of fifteen should 
not combine active, profitable work with the further 
pursuit of education. Book learning and hand learning 
should, in our judgment, always be combined. We 
congratulate “J’’ on his opportunity and wish there 
might be guaranteed to every child in America a chance 
to go to school until past 15 years of age, then a chance 
to go to work at some healthy, educative occupation. 

But what we especially want to say to “J’’ is that 
he is mistaken if he thinks we are standing for “laws 
making the minimum age for child labor 16 or 17 or 
18.” We quite agree with him that such laws are 
“‘unpractical.”’ 

He doubtless refers to the campaign for a Consti- 
tutional Amendment. The purpose of that Amend- 
ment is to make it possible for Congress to do what 
Congress twice tried to do. So far as we know all the 
national organizations promoting this campaign would 
be satisfied if Congress in the exercise of its power 
should attempt to do what it did before. 

And what did Congress do? Passed a law fixing 
the minimum age for employment in factories, work- 
shops and canneries at 14 years, regulated the hours to 
8 a day for those between 14 and 16, and forbade all 
employment in coal mines under 16. Perhaps Con- 
gress should go a little farther if it has the power, 
viz., we think Congress would show, ‘“‘a little more of 
ordinary commonsense,” which ‘‘J’’ asks us to possess, 
if the law included prohibition of child labor in tene- 
ment sweat shops and if employment of children in 
extra hazardous occupations such as the operation of 
elevators, railroad locomotives, employment in fac- 
tories where high explosives or poisonous gases are 
used, were forbidden, say up to 18. 

“J” is a good citizen with a sense of social justice. 
We should be glad to enter into a more detailed dis- 
cussion with him if he would reveal his name and 
address so that we might correspond with him directly. 





The 5lst anniversary meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work will be held at Toronto, 
Canada, June 25th to July 2nd. Members of 
the National Child Labor Committee desiring to 
attend should write for information to William 
Hammond Parker, General Secretary, National 
Conference of Social Work, 25 East 9th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Your Questions Answered 
Agriculture and the Child Labor Amendment 








. Does the proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution include agriculture? 


Yes; it gives Congress the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of all persons under eighteey 
years of age. 


. Does this mean that after the Amendment passes children under eighteen years of age will not be 7 


to work on farms? 


No; the Amendment is not a statute. It simply gives Congress the power to enact statutes regulating 
child labor. Work on the home farm is not child labor, and there is no probability that Congress will eve 
enact legislation affecting the normal work of children on their home farms and under the direction of their 
parents. 


. If children are to be allowed to work on their home farms as usual, why does not the Amendment exclude 


agriculture? 
Because in certain forms of agricultural production children are employed under conditions similar to con: 


ditions existing in mills and factories. This is notably true of such agricultural industries as sugar-bedl| 


growing, trucking, harvesting cranberries, etc. Children are employed in many instances for long hour 


forms of agricultural child labor need to be regulated. 


under inadequate supervision, at low wages, at hard labor, and to the detriment of their education. “ 
J 


. Do those who favor this Amendment believe that it is harmful for children to work? 





No, but there is a vast difference between work for children and child labor. Work on the home farm sui 


—thi 





recen 
I 
youtl 


to the child’s strength and not interfering with his attendance at school is a wholesome part of educatiod “* 


and training. Employment away from home and in the interest of someone else’s profit invariably | 
to abuses inimical to the child’s health, education and morals. 


. Would it not be advisable to leave this problem to the separate states instead of resorting to federal legis 
lation? 


It would be if all states could be induced to pass minimum laws so that all children would be equally pr 


tected. Experience indicates that this will not happen so long as certain states can profit by the use of a 


labor. Industries which can use child labor will shift to the states where the laws are lax; they can th 
reduce production costs and practice unfair competition. 


. What kind of child labor law will Congress pass after this Amendment? 


If the Amendment is passed, Congress will pass minimum regulations which will apply equally to all states. 
Individual states may still go as far above the minimum as they please. 


. Is not child labor a thing of the past? 





Under State legislation, the child labor evil has not disappeared. According to the 1920 Census statit 


has since been declared unconstitutional, was then in effect. It is now reliably estimated that at | 
two million children under 15 years of age are being gainfully employed. In 1920 the Census repo 
1,060,858 children under 15 gainfully employed; of this number 647,309 were employed at agricultural later 


tics, more than one million children under 15 years of age were gainfully employed. The federal law, "4 th 


- Do other countries include agricultural labor in child labor legislation? 


Yes. The recent agreement of the International Labor Office of the League of Nations specifically me 
tions agricultural labor. This agreement has been ratified by Japan, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia and Swede 
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CHILD LABOR MYTHS—V. 


_that society cannot afford to see to it that every individual receives education, protection and a fair chance 









































in childhood. 
Fare. Komont 
Y%@ 
SQ 
teen 
| 
lowed = = 
lating 
Il ever 
f their 
Te. Society : s f (i) | j 
xclud “ Mhat do 1. owe Them? | Il} llhat do Lowe. 
") | | them? 
LO 'con4 
ar-beel] 
hours If you believe this myth, read about Cecilia Cooney 
Such 


Whatever remnants of this ancient myth still linger in anybody’s mind are effectually dispelled by the 
recently unfolded story of ‘“‘Brooklyn’s Bobbed-Haired Bandit.” 
For several months New York was almost daily thrilled, delighted and terrified by the escapades of this 





) sui 
ucatio 
y | 


youthful criminal, reports of whose daring holdups and robberies—mounting in number up to double fig- 
ures—were broadcast by the press of the land. With all the recognition of the evil involved in this girl’s 
misdeeds, with all the realization that she was an enemy of society, there was for most of us a glamour about 
her career that was not dispelled when she was finally captured and proved to be only twenty years old and 
possessed of an unusual amount of swaggering bravado. 


aT " But then, when Cecilia Cooney received “justice” at the hands of the law, and was sent to Auburn 


lly pro; 
vf chea 


1 states, 


3 statis 


a 


Prison for ten years or more (to be cared for, of course, as all prisoners are, at the expense of the state) 
came the report of Miss Marie Mahon, a probation officer, who had investigated the story of Cecilia Cooney’s 
life. This report took some of the glamour out of it for us, and made us feel—but here are a few of the 
facts Miss Mahon brought out: 

The girl was born on the lower east side of New York City, the youngest of eight children, of an illit- 
erate mother and a father who was (and is still) a habitual drunkard. The children were constantly neg- 
lected; were sent out to beg on the streets; half the time they were scantily clad and had nowhere to sleep 
but a coal pile. Cecilia Cooney was taken away several times to be cared for by the Children’s Society, and 
later by an unmarried aunt. But she was always reclaimed by her mother, who would soon desert her 
again. She went spasmodically to parochial schools and started work in a brush factory at the age of 14. 
She had, surprisingly enough, initiative and ambition, but was trained for nothing. Most of her time between 


the ages of 15 and 20 was spent as a laundry worker. She associated freely with sailors and men she met 
on the streets. 





repo! 
al labor. 


lly met 
Sweden 


It is alleged that Cecilia Cooney and her brothers and sisters feel so bitterly toward their parents that 


7, whi they have denied their existence. 
at lenst 


“This,” says the New York World, “is what twentieth century civilization achieved in the case of 
Cecilia Cooney. Fully warned by the behavior of her parents long before her birth, the law allowed them 
to reproduce their kind. Fully warned when she was still an infant, society allowed her to creep out of 
tg hands into a life of dirt, neglect, dark basements, begging, stealing, ignorance, poor little tawdry excite- 
ment and twisted romance.” 

And that is the story, to date, of Cecilia Cooney. How much has society profited by the economy 
exercised during her childhood? 
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We Hope to Hear More of This 


The National Association of Farm Equipment Man- 
ufacturers have announced the invention of a machine 
calculated to eliminate child labor from the sugar beet 
fields and to cut the cost of producing beet sugar. It 
is said that this machine, tractor-driven, lifts, tops 
and piles the beets at the rate of four acres a day. 

The newspapers of Jackson and Bay City, Michigan, 
and of other beet-producing centers are inclined to 
laugh at this announcement as an exaggeration, and 
observe that it is “interesting if true.” 





“An Economic Equivalent For War” 


Conscription for the labor of peace-time is a feature 
which has been included in many Utopian plans. But 
in the nation of Bulgaria it has already been in suc- 
cessful practice now for several years, according to 
Frank G. Carpenter, who writes for Carpenter’s World 
Travels, from Sofia, Bulgaria. In Bulgaria now every 
citizen from the age of 8 to 50 is subject to an annual 
term of service to the state of from eight to ten days, 
and the young men and women must give one un- 
broken term of six to twelve months each. 

When the war closed, Bulgaria found herself ‘on 
her uppers.” Three hundred thousand of her best 
men had been killed. The Government needed labor 
to aid in rebuilding the country. It had no money 
with which to pay for this labor, so it passed laws 
drafting its citizens for constructive work as in war 
time they had been drafted to fight. 

Besides the great tasks of rebuilding railroads, 
public roads, public buildings, etc., the Government 
now has the work so arranged that the whole country 
gets a thorough housecleaning once a year by means 
of this universal conscription. The business is so 
systematized that the short term forces which work 
for only eight or ten days a year aid largely in making 
public improvements. The little children, beginning 
at the age of 8, are given all sorts of odd tasks. They 
are put, for instance, to cleaning the school houses 
with dust cloths and wash rags, or to tidying up the 
school yards. The older children aid in whitewash- 
ing fences, painting walls, washing windows, planting 
trees and shrubs, or carrying water for the older 
workmen. 

The work is of a wide range and takes in all classes. 
There is a provision by which upon the payment of a 
few hundred dollars (from 12,000 to 40,000 Bulgarian 
leva, according to the wealth of the individual) one 
can be exempted from the labor; but of the tens of 
thousands who have been drafted so far, less than 
five hundred have bought themselves off. 





_—" 

“OCCUPATIONS OF JUNIOR WORKERS j 

DETROIT”—by Alexander C. Crockett ang Jenn; 

M. Clow; published by the School of Education, Uy 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Twell 


This is quite the most interesting and lively report we ui bor 
received recently. It is based upon answers to questions ; ¥ d dis 
their own jobs filled out by 1,500 boys and girls in the De patter 
Junior Continuation School. The study was inspired by tablish 
estimated statement that over 50% of the workers in the UnitA e. all 
States are misfits, and by the belief that much of this ms -~ 
justment could be corrected if the workers would think rsh encies 
in studying themselves, their limitations and assets, and Since 
work they are doing. oymel 

This bulletin is the story of an attempt to get young worketst tiZ 
actually to think about their jobs. The summaries and extras ile s 
from the actual replies made by these working boys and gi 
form decidedly interesting reading. The workers questing ’ 
were all between the ages of 14 and 16. The average wage ({° gat: 
boys was $10.80 per week and for girls $10.00. But the m pmal, 
significant fact of all in the study is that the average tigore a. 
required by these boys and girls to learn the jobs they ve upat: 
filling was only three days. far su 

A job which can be filled by the worker after only three dy 4 : 
preparation is not apt to lead very far without some furth Benlg 
training for the one who is holding it. That’s where the qqorth | 
tinuation school comes in. aploye 


od girl 
yr A 
“The period of infancy is being lengthened to meglicy 0 
the demands of modern conditions. This is not tiprving 
period commonly called infancy, during which dation 
child is being taught to walk and to speak, but it pable 
the whole period during which, under the family m nplai 
in the schools, and even in shop and office, the youl “a 
is equipping himself for self-dependency. “ ‘i 
“This period, which has steadily lengthened Th verty 
civilization, is a time of conservation of the youth... 
order that he may realize more fully upon his assets ijtic. 
the days to come. Conservation of both natural ajure 
human resources is accepted by this enlightened natiq§l, clin 
as a fixed policy. Conservation always costs, becaugrelop 
it is the making of sacrifice today for the sake of ti That 
deferred dividends in a healthier, more intelligent, mops si 
efficient, and therefore more prosperous and enlightenpl0t 
posterity. How far we shall go in any program ¢ fe 
conservation for human welfare after all depends uy is t 
how keenly Society realizes the need of conser om 
human kind, what resources it has to take the 1 nptes 
forward step, and how willing it is to pay the cot... 
money and in sacrifice to the end that the next gam... } 
ation may receive an enlarged and enriched hetlifiners) 
not only of a richer civilization, but a heritage @rister 
better birth, better blood, better preparation fe oq 
higher ideals.’’—(From “The Conservation of Childhoot,ere 
by C. A. Prosser, Director of The William Hood Dumfnom 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.) — FP" 
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an, Us Twenty years ago no printed information on child 
or in America existed. Today we are publishing 
d distributing over four million pages of printed 
NS abo ee ie e 
eDerdatter annually, and this is a mere fraction of the 
d by tigpblished information available through the Children’s 
he Unit esu and other government, state and private 
HS Malad encies. 
ih since the dawn of statistical history of child em- 
- gyment, the decade closing in 1920 registers for the 
g workest time a decrease in the volume of child labor. 
dextrdftile statistics are inadequate, because children under 
and gi years of age are not recorded and census figures 
Iuestond gathered at a time when occupations are sub- 
Hie ymal, the evident decrease is encouraging. Further- 
rage tinfore a much larger percentage of “‘children in gainful 
they waeupations” are between 14 and 16 years of age, and 
far smaller percentage are between 10 and 14. 
ne furi) Beuighted standards still exist in many states. In 
e the qqorth Carolina children of 14 may now be legally 
ployed 11 hours a day and in Georgia boys of 12 
nd girls of 14 may be employed without violation of 
;, Anumber of states still practice the disingenuous 
1 to mepliy of passing very good child labor laws and then 
5 not (prving the official department by inadequate appro- 
hich tations so that enforcement of the law becomes im- 
but it pole. Standards of legislation vary so widely that 
nily 1 mplaints are constantly made not only by educators 
dso-called ‘‘professional uplifters’” but by manufac- 
rs and other employers as well, that states with low 
podards invite to their industries those who through 
ned Wi werty, greed or ignorance are willing to sacrifice their 
youth ildren instead of taking advantage of the progressive 
3 asselSilities offered them at home. Industrialized agri- 
tural aiiiture is growing with tremendous rapidity wherever 
ed nati@il, climate and market conditions are favorable to its 
3, becauprelopment. 
ke of ti That some nation-wide standard of minimum restric- 
ent, mous should be provided seems obvious. That this 
eygtnot now be done because 





Twentieth Anniversary 
(Continued from page 1) 
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tion between the federal government and the state 
departments. 

That those who have sought this kind of relief now 
seek by Constitutional Amendment to have the limi- 
tation on federal power removed is natural. Still 
more significant is the fact that united with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee over twenty national 
organizations, representing in their membership many 
millions of citizens, have joined in appealing to Con- 
gress for an extension of the power of the federal 
government which will enable Congress without ques- 
tion to perform the service on behalf of American 
children in which it has already twice been frustrated. 

According to conservative estimates there are still 
approximately a million and a half children between 
10 and 15 years of age exposed to the rigors of industry 
and denied their fair share of educational opportunity. 

The National Child Labor Committee is less inter- 
ested in the achievements of the past twenty years 
than in the possibilities of the next ten. We believe 
that if the people of the country will rally to united 
action, it may be possible before the gathering of 
another federal census to record that the children of 
America have been subtracted as a class from the 
exactions of our economic struggle, and are being guar- 
anteed opportunities for play, study, and normal, use- 
ful occupations, which will lay for them the foundations 
of intelligent and efficient citizenship. 


OwEN R. LoveEJoy. 





Labor unions and employers of Pittsburgh are coop- 
erating with the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
an effort to provide better training for apprentices. 
Apprentices to the sheet metal unions are enrolled 
at the Institute to receive training for one full day a 
week through the last four of the five years of the 
apprenticeship period. The employers have agreed to 
pay the apprentices full wages for the day spent in 
school, while the union officials have undertaken to 
insure their attendance upon classes. 





-ogram federal government 
ands Up ks the power to pass 
i gylaw is equally obvious. 


NON-MEMBERS! 


WILL YOU JOIN US NOW? 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Believing that the National Child Labor Committee’s twenty years of work have 


onservilg’. 
mee this h t- 
» the ne ted rn been a d V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
ae 7 Vongress, an National Child Labor Committee, 
_ ping the brief period 
ext pee laws were in effect 
1 henliffneral satisfaction was 


eritag? Gritered from all parts of 
ation Me country. The laws 
hildhodfee enforced with great 
[ood Dumtony, with increasing 
n,.)  fPitency and without fric- 


Associate._... $2 








been amply justiffed by results, I am giving my membership contribution of $__.... a 
to the Committee to help complete this work within the next few years. 


Membership Enrollment, 
One Year 
Sustaining...$25 
Contributing.$5  Donors.___.$100 
Subscribing $10 
Clubs or Organizations $10 
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SESSION 1. 
CHILD LABOR—A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
Dr. Fev Apter, Chairman Emeritus, National Child Labor 


1. 


SESSION 2. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Dr. SamvueL McCune og Chairman Board of Trus- 


SESSION 3. 


PROBLEMS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Homer Fouxs, Vice-Chairman, National Child Labor Com- 


PROGRAM OF THE 


Twentieth Anniversary Conference 
on Child Labor 








Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington 
Washington, D. C. 


MAY 27-28, 1924 


2:30 P.M. MAY 27, 1924 


Committee, New York, Presiding 

“Effect of Child Labor on Education” 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

“Child Labor and School Attendance” 

Charl O. Williams, Chairman of Education, National 

Parent-Teacher Association 
‘Poverty and Child Labor” 
, _— P. Holben, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 


“Moral Hazards of Child Labor” 

Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of Churches, 
New York 

“Social Possibilities of Cooperation Between Federal and 
State Governments” 

Wayne B. Wheeler, Esq., General Counsel of the National 
Anti-Saloon League, Washington, D. C. 


8:30 P.M. MAY 27, 1924 


tees, National Child Labor 

siding 

“Why a Constitutional Amendment?” 

Grace Abbott, Chief, United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Constitutional Amendment and State Power” 

Hon. Samuel M. Shortridge, United States Senator, 
California 


ommittee, New York, Pre- 


. “What _ of a Child Labor Law Should Congress 
Pass ” 


Hon. Israel M. Foster, United States Congressman, Ohio 


“The Background of Work for Children” 
Dr. William J. Kirby, Professor of Sociology, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 


10 A.M. MAY 28, 1924 


mittee, New York, Presiding 


1. Dr. Royal Meeker, Secretary of Labor and Industry, 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 


2. Fred M. Wilcox, Chairman Industrial Commission, 


Madison, Wisconsin (invited) 


3. Bernard L. Shientag, Industrial Commissioner, Depart- 


ment of Labor, New York 
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SESSION 3—Continued 
4. John Hopkins Hall, Jr., Commissioner of Labor. R; 


DISCUSSION 
‘Experience in Federal Administration” 


SESSION 4. 
WHY A CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT? 


SESSION 5. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 


Hon. Grorce Wuarton Pepper, United States Senate! 
1. 


4. 


- “Child Labor in Tenement Industries” 
‘Jean MacAlpine Heer, Field Agent, National Chi¥ 


mond, Va., and President Association of i. 
ae Labor Officials of the United States 
a 


2:30 P.M. MAY 28, 1924 


SamvueL Gompers, President American Federation 
Labor, Washingtin, D. C., Presiding 


Labor Committee, New York 


“In Manufacturing Industries” 
Madeleine H. Appel, Executive Secretary, Massachust§ 
Child Labor Committee, Boston 


“In Canneries”’ 

Viola Paradise, New York, Formerly with the Unite 
States Children’s Bureau 

“In Street Trades” 

Jeanie V. Minor, Secretary New York Child 
Committee, New York 

“Child Labor in Pennsylvania” ad 

Bruce M. Watson, Director Public Education and 
Labor Association, Philadelphia 

“Is Agriculture Involved?” 

Dr. E. C. Lindeman, Member Board of Trustees, Nq 
tional Child Labor Committee, New York 

8 P.M. MAY 28, 1924 


CHILD LABOR 





Pennsylvania, Presiding 

Annual Address ‘History of Federal Legislation” 

Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Chairman National Chil 
Labor Committee, New York 


“The Right of the Child to Legal Protection” 


Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, Child Welfare Chaim 
ee League of Women Voters, Washing! 


“The A B C of the Amendment”’ ; 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National “1 
Labor Committee, New York 


“Child Labor a National Problem” Yor 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi Free Synagogue, New 1 
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Roll-call of Members of the House of Representatives on House Join 
Resolution 184, Proposing a Child Labor Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
(April 26, 1924). 


ALABAMA 


Yes 


Almon, Edward B. (D), Tus- 
cumbia 

Huddelston, George (D) Bir- 
mingham 


No 
Allgood, Miles C. (D), Allgood 
Bankhead, William B. (D), Jas- 


per 
Bowling, William B. (D), La- 
fayette 
Hill, Lister (D), Montgomery 
effers, Lamar (D), Anniston 
cDuffie, John (D) Monroe- 


ville 

Oliver, William B. (D) Tusca- 
loosa 

Steagall, Henry B. (D), Ozark 


ARIZONA 


Yes 
Hayden, Carl (D), Phoenix 


No 


ARKANSAS 


Yes 
Oldfield, William A. (D), Bates- 


ville 
om Heartsill (D), Clarkes- 


e 

Reed, James B. (D), Lonoke 

— John N. (D), Fayette- 
e 


No 
Driver, William J. (D) Osceola 
Wingo, Otis (D), De Queen 


CALIFORNIA 


Yes 
Barbour, Henry E. (R), Fresno 


Fredericks, John D. (R), Los 
Angeles 
Lea, Clarence F. (D), Santa 
Rosa 
Lineberger, Walter F.(R), Long 
each 
MacLafferty, James H. (R), 
Oakland 
Nolan, Mae E. (R), San Fran- 


cisco 
Raker, John E. (D), Alturus 
Swing, Philip D. (R), El Centro 


No 
Free, Arthur M. (R), San Jose 


Not Voting 
Kahn, Julius (R), San Francisco 


COLORADO 


Yes 


Hardy, Guy U. (R), Canon City 

Taylor, Edward T. (D), Glen- 
wood Springs 

Timberlake, Charles B. (R), 
Sterling 

Vaile, William N. (R), Denver 


No 


CONNECTICUT 


Yes 
Fenn, E. Hart (R), Wethers- 
field 
Freeman, Richard P. (R), New 
London 
O’Sullivan, Patrick B. (D), 


Derby 
Tilson, John Q. (R), New 
Haven 


No 
Merrit, Schuyler (R), Stamford 











a 





DELAWARE 
Yes No 
Boyce, William H. (D), Dover 
FLORIDA 
Yes No 


ondtienicl, John H. (D), P 


sacola 1 
Not Voting 
Clark, Frank (D), Gainesville 





Drane, Herbert J. (D), Lakeland Canfield 
Sears, William J. (D) Kissimmee ville 
ok, 
GEORGIA bmg 
Yes No nersv’ 
Lankford, William C. (D), Brand, Charles H. (D), Logangfairfield 
Douglas ville ardner 







Crisp, Charles R. (D), Ama 
cus 

Larsen, William W. (D), 
lin 


Moore, R. Lee (D), Stateshopanders, 
Park, Frank (D), Sylvester | Haute 
Vinson, Carl (D), Milledgevifffilson, 
Wright, William C. (D), Neq ville 
nan Hood, 


Paired 
Lee, Gordon (D), Chick 


mauga 
Bell, Thomas M. (D), Gainef #4, 
ville son 
Not Voting 
Upshaw, William D. (D), Atlanta 
BOI Vv 
IDAHO Nekins 
Yes No Dowell, 
French, Burton L. (R), Moscow Moin 
Smith, Addison T. (R), Twin Evans, I 
Falls reen, \ 
Bluffs 
ILLINOIS ne 
Yes No Hull He 
Arnold, William B. (D), Robin- burg 
son ‘ Kopp, 
Britten, Fred A. (R), Chicago Please 
Buckley, James R. (D), Chicago vy 
Chindbloom, Carl R. (R), Chi- Bloon 
cago obinso 
Denison, Edward E. (R), Mar- ton 
ion 
Doyle, Thomas A. (D), Chicago 
Funk, Frank H. (R), Bloom- 








ington 
Graham, William J. (R), Aledo 
Holaday, William P. (R), 
Georgetown 
King, Edward J. (R), Gales- 


urg 
Kunz, Stanley H. (R), Chicago 
—_ John C. (R), Eliza- 
e 


t 
Madden, Martin B. (R), Chi- 
cago 
Major, J. Earl (D), Hillsboro 


Miller, Edward E. (R), East 
St. Louis 
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Join, 


Yes 
ine Henry T. (D), Carroll- 


psthbone, Henry R. (R), Ken- 


a eank B . (R), Aurora 
Sabath, poeet A (D), Chicago 


Elliott W. (R), Chicago 
ele ThomasS.(R), Louis- 


ho Richard (R), Springfield 


D), Pad 


Yes 
Canfield, Harry C. (D), Bates- 


eg Samuel E. (D), Hunt- 
ington 
iat, Richard N. (R), Con- 


ersville 
nicheld, Louis W. (R), Angola 
dner, Frank (D), see 


Ms sg (R), Laporte 
P “= Fred S. (R), Attica 
Stateshy anders, Everett (R) Terre 


Haut 
iced isn, ‘William E. (D), Evans- 














wea04 sone 


Yes 


Boies, William D. R), caeiien 
Dickinson, L. J. (R), A <— 
Dowell, Cassius C. (R), 

Moines 

vans, Hiram K. (R), Corydon 
eee R. (R) Council 


flaugen, Gilbert N. (R), North- 
Ww 
- Harry E. (R), Williams- 


ur 
Kopp, William F. (R), Mt. 
Pleasant 


yer, C. William (R), 
Bloomfield 
obinson, T. J. B. (R), Hamp- 
ton 


Yes 


tthony, Daniel R., Jr. (R), 
venworth 

Ayres, William A. (D), Wichita 

- Edward C. (R), Kansas 
ity 


Poroul, W. H. R), Sedan 
i, James G (R), Blue 


it, J. N. (R), Medicine 


ge 
White, Hays B. (R), Mankato 


Paired 
Hoch, Homer (R), Marion 








ILLINOIS—Continued 


No 


Not Voting 


Fuller, Charles E. (R), Belvidere 
Michaelson, M. Alfred (R), Chicago 
Moore, Allen F. (R), Monticello 


INDIANA 


No 
Moores, Merrill (R), Indian- 
apolis 


IOWA 


No 


KANSAS 


No 





KENTUCKY 


Yes 
Barkley, Alben W. (D), Padu- 
cah 


Johnson, Ben (D), Bardstown 
Kincheloe, David H. (D), Mad- 
isonville 
a, Joseph W. (D), New 
tl 


i M. (R), Bar- 
Rouse, Arthur B. (D), Burling- 


ton 

Thatcher, Maurice H. (R), 
Louisville 

Thomas, Robert Y., Jr. (D), 
Central City 

Vinson, Fred ML. (D) Louisa 


No 
Gilbert, Ralph (D), Shelbyville 


Not Voting 
Langley, John W. (R), Pikesville 


LOUISIANA 


Yes 
a eee K. (D), Baton 


Rou 
Lazaro, Tadien (D), Washing- 


Gitienes. James (D), New Or- 
leans 


No 
hon’: James B. (D), Natchi- 


Martin, Whitmell P. (D), Thibe 
odaux 

Sandlin, John N. (D), Minden 

Wilson "Riley J. (D), Ruston 


MAINE 


Yes 


Nelso E. (8), Holton 
n, n , Augusta 
Joba E. H., Jr. (R), 
Lewiston 


No 


MARYLAND 


Yes 
Mudd, Sydney E. (R), La Plata 


No 
Caos T. Alan (D), 


Hil, qe Philip (R), Baltimore 

Linthicum, J. Charles (D), 
Baltimore 

Tydings, Millard E. (D), Havre 
de Grace 


Not Voting 
Zihlman, Frederick N, (R), Cumberland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Yes 

Connery, William P. (D), Lynn 

Dallinger, Frederick W. (R), 
Cambridge 

———, Louis A. (R), 

ast 

Gifford, Charles L. (R), Cotuit 

Greene, William S. (R), Fall 
River 

Luce, Robert (R), Waltham 

Paige, Calvin D. (R), South- 
bridge 

i Peter F. (D,) Boston 

ng Allen T. (R), Stock- 
bri 

Winslow, Samuel E. (R), Wor- 
cester 


Paired 
Gallivan, James A. (D), Boston 
Rogers, John Jacob (R), Lowell 


No 
a A. Piatt (R), Glouces- 


Tinkham, George Holden (R), 
Boston 

Underhill, Charles L. (R), 
Somerville 
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MICHIGAN 
Yes No 
Clancy, Robert H. (D), Detroit 
Cramton, Louis C. (R), Lapeer 
Hudson, Grant M. (R), East 
Lansing 
James, W. Frank (R), Hancock 
Ketcham, John C. (R), Hast- 


ings 

McLaughlin, James C. (R), 
Muskegon 

Mapes, Carl E. (R), Grand 
Rapids 

Michener, Earl C. (R), Adrian 

Vincent, Bird J. (R), Saginaw 

Williams, Arthur B. (R), Battle 
Creek 

Woodruff, Roy O. (R) Bay 
City 

Paired 

McLeod, Clarence J. (R), De- 

troit 


MINNESOTA 
Yes No 


Clague, Frank (R), Redwood 
Falls 


Keller, Oscar E. ®), St. Paul 
Kvale, O. J. (R), Benson 
Larson, Oscar J. (R), Duluth 
Newton, Walter H. (R), Min- 
neapolis 
Paired 
Davis, Charles Russell (R), St. 


Peter 
Not Voting 


Anderson, Sidney (R), Lanesboro 
Knutson, Harold (R), St. Cloud 
Schall, Thomas D. (R), Excelsior 
Wefald, Knud (F. L.) Hawley 


MISSISSIPPI 
Yes No 


yong James W. (D), Vicks- Busby, it (D), Houston 


Lowrey, B. G. (D), Blue Moun- 
caine, Ross A. (D), Meridian tain 
Quin, Percy E. (D), McComb 


City 
Rankin, John E. (D), Tupelo 
Paired 
eeerieces. William Y. (D), 
Greenville 


MISSOURI 
Yes No 


Cannon, Clarence (D), Els- Hawes, Harry B. (D), St. Louis 


berry 

Dickinson, Clement C. (D), 
Clinton 

Dyer, Leonidas C. (R), St. 


wis 
Faust, Charles L. (R), St. Louis 
pea gan James F. (D), Doni- 


pha 
Jost, aory L. (D), Kansas 
ity 
Losier, Ralph F. (D), Carroll- 
Major, Samuel C. (D), Fayette 
Manlove, Joel J. (R), Joplin 
oe Jacob L. (D), Rich- 
ond 

Roach, Sydney C. (R), Linn 
Romjue, Milton A. (D), ee 
Rubey, Thomas L. (D), 


banon 
Wolff, J. Scott (D), Festus 








MONTANA 
Yes No 
Evens, John M. (D), Missoula 
Leavitt, Scott (R), Great Falls 
NEBRASKA 
Yes No 


Howard, Edgar (D), Colunbus 
a. John H. (D), Falls 
it 
ioe, Ashton C. (D), 
Alma 
Simmons, Robert G. (R), 


Scottsbluff 
Not Voting 


McLaughlin, Melvin O. (R), York 
Sears, Willis G. (R), Omaha 


NEVADA 
Yes No 


Richards, Charles L. (D), Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Yes No 
Not Voting 


Wason, Edward H. (R), Nashua 


NEW JERSEY 
Yes No 


meme, Isaac (R), Atlantic 


ity 
Browne, Charles (D), Princeton 
na John J. (D), Weehaw- 


en 
Geran, Elmer H. (D), Matawan 
Lehlbach, Frederick R. (R), 
Newark 
eee. Daniel F. (D), 


Orang 

O’ oe Charles F. X. (D), 
Jersey City 

Patterson, Rienste F., Jr. (R), 


Cam 

Perkins, ‘Randolph (R), Wood- 

cliff Lake 

Seger, one (R), Passaic 
ired 

(R), 


ir 
Ackerman, Ernest R. 


Plainfield 


NEW MEXICO 
Yes No 


Morrow, John (D), Raton 


NEW YORK 
Yes No 


Bacon, Robert L. (R), West- 


bury 

Black. Loring M. (D), 1. eo 

Boylan, John J. (D), N. Y. C. 
Carew, John F. tps N. y. C. 

Celler, Emanuel (D), Brooklyn 

Corning, Parker (D), Albany 

— Frank (R), Schenec- 


tady 
Cullen, Thomas H. (D), Bklyn. 
Dickstein, Samuel (D), N. Y.C. 
Fish, Hamilton (R), Garrison 
Griffin, Anthony (D), N. Y. C. 
Jacobstein, Meyer (D), Roches- 


ter 
Kindred, John J. (D), ore 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. (R), N 


Lindsay, George W. (D), Bklyn. 
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Yes 
ee, Walter W. (R), Syra- 
‘ames M. (D), am 






n 
Daniel A. (R), Dunkirk 


Gale H. (R), Elmira 
ie, Charles I. (D), Bklyn. 
, John (R), Auburn 
inright, J. Mayhew (R), 


ye 
,Charles B. (R), Debruce 
Royal H. (D), N. Y. C. 


Paired 
Fe Thaddeus C. (R), Phoe- 


Yes 
er, William C. (D), 


eboro 
, Homer L. (D), White- 
e 
, Charles M. (D), 
boro 
ver, Zebulon (D), Asheville 














NEW YORK—Continued 


No 


Paired 
Fairchild, Benjamin L. (R), 
Pelha 


m 
— Homer P. (R), Little 
alls 


Not Voting 
Clarke, ime D. (R), Fraser 
Dempsey, S. Wallace (R), Lockport 


regor, Clarence (R), Buffalo 
Sullivan, Christopher D. (D), N. Y. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


No 


Abernethy, Charles L. (D): 
New Bern 
Bulwinkle, A. L. (D), Gas- 


tonia 
Doughton, Robert L. (D), 
Laurelsprings 
Kerr, John H. (D), Warrenton 
~~ ee W. (D), Smith- 


Paired 
Ward, Hallett S. (D), Washing- 
ton 


NORTH DAKOTA 


es No 
ness, Olger B. (R), Grand 
orks 
wait, James H. (R), Ken- 
i George M. (R), Valley 
i 
OHIO 

Yes No 

f James T. (R), Sandusky Brand, Charles (R), Urbana 


ie, John L. (R), Lima 
= , John G. (R), Youngs- 


wet, Robert (D), Cleveland 
'y, Martin L. (D), Kent 
merald, Roy G. (R), Dayton 
ttt, Israel M. (R), Athens 

is, Charles C, (R), Batavia 
i _ Nicholas (R), Cin- 
nin 1 


Pweeney, John (D), Wooster 










OHIO—Continued 


Yes 
Mooney, Charles A. (D), Cleve- 
land 


Moore, C. Ellis (R), Cambridge 
Morgan, William M. (R), New- 


ark 
Murphy, Frank (R), Steuben- 
ville 


Sherwood, Isaac R. (D), Toledo 

Speaks, John C. (R), Columbus 

Stephens, A. E. B. (R), North 
Bend 

Thompson, Charles J. (R), De- 


ance 
Underwood, Mell G. (D), New 
Lexington 


No 


Not Voting 
Cole, R. Clint (R), Findlay 


OKLAHOMA 


Yes 


Carter, Charles D. (D), Ard- 
more 

Garber, M. C. (R), Enid 

Hastings, William W. (D), 
Tahlequah 

McKeown, Tom D. (D), Ada 

Swank, F. B. (D), Norman 

— Elmer (D), Medicine 

ar 


No 


Not Voting 


Howard, Everette B. (D), Tulsa 
McClintic, James V. (D), Snyder 


OREGON 


Yes 


Hawley, Wills C. (R), Salem 
oe Nicholas J. (R), The 


alles 
Watkins, Elton (D), Portland 


No 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Yes 
Beers, Edward N. (R), Mt. 
Union 
Butler, Thomas S. (R), West- 
chester 
Campbell, Guy E. (R), Crafton 
7, John J. (D), Wilkes 


arre 
Croll, Wiliiam M. (D), Reading 
Cummings, Herbert W. (D), 


unbury 

Glatfelter, Samuel F. (D), York 

Griest, W. W. (R), Lancaster 

Kelly, M. Clyde (R), Swissvale 

Kendall, Samuel <A. (R), 
Meyersdale 

Kent, Everett (R), Bangor 

Kiess, Edgar R. (R), Williams- 


port 
Kurtz, J. Banks (R), Altoona 
Phillips, Thomas W., Jr. (R), 
Butler 
Shreve, Milton W. (R), Erie 
Sites, Frank C. (D), Harrisburg 
— William I. (R), Clear- 
e 


Temple, Henry W. (R), Wash- 
ington 

Watres, Laurence H. (R), 
Scranton 

Wertz, George M. (R), Johns- 


town 
Wyant, Adam M. (R), Greens- 
burg 


No 
Bites Harris J. (R), Johnson- 


urg 

Connolly, James J. (R), Phila- 
delphia 

Darrow, George P. (R), Phila- 
delphia 

— George S. (R), Phila- 


phia 
Watson, Henry W. (R), Lang- 
horne 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Yes 


Paired 
a James M. (R), Pitts- 


urg 
Morin, John M. (R), Pittsburg 
— Stephen G. (R), Pitts- 

urg 


No 


Paired 
Ransley, Harry C. (R), Phila- 


delphia 
Vare, William S. (R), Philadel- 


phia 
Welsh, George A. (R), Phila- 
delphia 


Not Voting 
Brumm, George F. (R), Minersville 
Edmonds, George W. (R), Philadelphia 
Strong, Nathan L. (R), Brookville 


RHODE ISLAND 


Yes 
anne Richard S. (R), War- 


Burdick, Clark (R), aerpurt 
O'Connell, Jeremiah E. (D), 
Providence 


No 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Yes 


Gasque, Allard H. (D), Flor- 
ence 


No 
ag Fred H. (D), New- 


erry 
Fulmer, Hampton P. (D), Nor- 
way 
McSwain, John J. (D), Green- 
ville 


Paired 
Stevenson, William F. (D), 
Cheraw 


Not Voting 
Byrnes, James F. (D), Aiken 
Logan, W. Turner (D), Charleston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Yes 


Christopherson, Charles A. (R), 
Sioux Falls 
a Royal C. (R), Aber- 


een 
Williamson, William (R), Oa- 
coma 


No 


TENNESSEE 


Yes 
Davis, Edwin L. (D), Tulla- 
homa 
“eo Joseph W. (D), Nash- 
e€ 
pooy Hubert F. (D), Mem- 
is 
Hull, Cordell ©), Carthage 
McReynolds, S D. (D), Chat- 
tanooga 
Reece, 3B. "Carroll (R), a_i 
Salmon, William C. (D), Co 


lumbia 
Taylor, J. Will (R), Lafollette 


No 
Browning, Gordon (D), Hunt- 


ingdon 
Garrett, Finis J. (D), Dresden 


TEXAS 


Yes 


Black, Eugene (D), Clarksville 
Box, John C. (D), Jacksonville 
Briggs, Clay Stone (D), Gal- 


veston 
Garrett, Daniel E. (D), Hous- 
ton 


erwin Luther A. (D), Cor- 
: sicén 


Joucs, —_ (D), Amarillo 


No 
a ogg Thomas L. (D), Abi- 


Connally, Tom (D), Marlin 

Garner, John N. (D), Uvalde 

Hudspeth, C. B. g?); El Paso 

Lanham, Fritz G. (D), Fort 
Worth 

Mansfield, Joseph J. (D), Co- 
lumbus 

Rayburn, Sam (D), Bonham 





TEXAS—Continued 


Yes 
Sanders, Morgan G. (R), Can- 
ton 


No 
Remeron, Hatton W. (D), Da. 
Williams, — (D), Decatur 


Buchana: Ie -— 
n veo 
ham es P. (D),B bama 


UTAH 
Yes No 
Colton, Don B. (R), Vernal 
Leatherwood, Elmer O. (R), 
Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
No 


Yes 
Fleetwood, Frederick G. (R), 
Morrisville 
Gibson, Ernest W. (R), Brat- 
tleboro 


VIRGINIA 


Yes 
Harrison, icuees W. (D), — dy Schuyler Otis (D) New 
(D), Deal. » Joseph T. (D), Norfolk 


Winchester 
Woodrum, Clifton A. 
Roanoke 


po Patrick H. (D), 


Hooker, ] J. M. (D), Stuart 

Montague, Andrew J, 
Richmond 

Moore, R. Walton ©), Pail 

Peery, George C. (D), T; 


— Henry St. George (0) 


Lexington 


WASHINGTON 


Yes 
ag ont Lindley. H. (R), Bel- 


Hill Tamed B. (D), Waterville 
ohnson, Albert (R), Hoquiam 
iller, John F. (R), Seattle 

Summers, John W. (R), Walla 
Walla 


No 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Yes 
Allen, R. E. L. (D), Morgan- 
town 
Johnson, George W. (D), Par- 
ersburg 
Taylor, J. Alfred (D), Fayette- 
ville 


No. 


Not Voting 


Lilly, Thomas J. (D), Hinton 
Reed, Stuart F. (R), Clarksburg 


WISCONSIN 


Yes 
Beck, J. D. (R), — 
Berger, haa L. (Soc.), Mil- 
wa 


neuen ‘Edward E. (R), Wau- 
paca 

gy Henry Allen (R), Ra- 

‘on James A. (R), Hudson 

Lampert, Florian (R), Oshkosh 

Nelson, John M. (R), Madison 

eon dk Hubert H. (R), Wash- 

Schafer, John C. (R), Wauwa- 
tosa 

Schneider, George J. (R), Ap- 


pelton 
Voight, Edward (R), Sheboy- 
gan 


No 


WYOMING 


Yes 
Winter, Charles E. (R), Casper 


No 


pe 








(0) 
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Now Write to Your Two Senators 
(FOLLOWING IS THE LIST BY STATES) 


Underwood, Oscar W.—2000 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Heflin, J. Thomas—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Ashurst, Henry F.—1602 K Street, Washington, D. C. 
Cameron, Ralph H.—The Argonne, Washington, D. C. 


Caraway, T. H.—1835 Irving Street, Washington, D. C. 
Robinson, Joseph T.—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 





Johnson, Hiram W.—Calvert Manor, Riverdale, Md. 
Shortridge, Samuel M.—The Hamilton, Washington, D. C. 





Adams, Alva B.—3411 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
Phipps, Lawrence C.—Single Oak, Cathedral Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








McLean, George P.—2329 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Brandegee, Frank B.—1700 I Street, Washington, D. C. 








Bayard, Thomas F.—1401 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Ball, L. Heisler—3244 Thirty-eighth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Trammell, Park—Washington, D. C. 
Fletcher, Duncan U.—1455 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


George, Walter F.—The Wyoming, Washington, D. C. 





Harris, William J.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Gooding, Frank R.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Borah, William E.—2139 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
McKinley, William B.—1736 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





McCormick, Medill—Washington, D. C. 
Ralston, Samuel Moffett—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 








Watson, James E.—2127 California Street, Washington, D. C. 
Cummins, Albert B.—1509 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 








Brookhart, Smith W.—Washington, D. C. 
Curtis, Charles—1830 Belmont Road, Washington, D. C. 





Capper, Arthur—1100 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Ernst, Richard P.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Stanley, A. Owsley—1681 Thirty-first Street, Washington, D. C. 
Broussard, Edwin S.—1850 Mindwood Place, Washington, D. C. 





Ransdell, Joseph E.—The Montana, Washington, D. C. 
Hale, Frederick—1001 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





yland. 


Fernald, Bert M.—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 





Ss chusetts 


Bruce, William Cabell—1640 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Weller, O. E——The Wyoming, Washington, D. C. 





Lodge, Henry Cabot—1765 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Walsh, David I.—The Northumberland, Washington, D. C. 





Ferris, Woodbridge N.—Washington, D. C. 
Couzens, James—1013 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Shipstead, Henrik—Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, Magnus—59 Sycamore Street, Tacoma Park, Maryland. 


SSisSippi... ene Stephens, Hubert D.—Washington, D. C. 


Harrison, Pat—2260 Cathedral Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Reed, James A.—1956 Biltmore Street, Washington, D. C. 





Spencer, Selden P.—The Brighton, Washington, D. C. 
Wheeler, on K.—3757 Jocelyn Street, Washington, D. C. 





tbtaska, 


Walsh, T: s J.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Howell, Robert B.—1868 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 








Norris, George W.—3300 Ross Place, Cieveland Park, Washington, D. C. 
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LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES— Continued 


Nevada. Pittman, Key—Ridge Hall, Ridge Road, Washington, D. C. 
Oddie, Tasker L.—2310 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


New Hampshire...___........... Keyes, Henry W.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Moses, George H.—1901 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


New Jersey. Edwards, Edward I.—The Wardman Park, Washington, D. C. 
Edge, Walter E.—1626 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


New Mexico. Jones, Andrieus A.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Bursum, Holm -O.—2139 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


New York Copeland, Royal S.—The Wardman Park, Washington, D. C. 
Wadsworth, James W., Jr.—800 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


North Carolina..................... Overman, Lee S.—The Powhatan, Washington, D. C. 
Simmons, Furnifold M.—The Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 


North Dakota. Frazier, Lynn J.—212 Willow Avenue, Tacoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
Ladd, Edwin F.—121 Willow Avenue, Tacoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
Ohio. Fess, Simeon D.—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Willis, Frank B.—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Oklahoma Harreld, John W.—1736 Corcoran Street, Washington, D. C. 
Owen, Robert L.—1901 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Oregon. Stanfield, Robert Nelson—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
McNary, Charles L.—The New Willard, Washington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania. Reed, David A.—1706 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Pepper, George Wharton—The Powhatan, Washington, D. C. 


Rhode Island Gerry, Peter G.—1520 Twentieth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Colt, LeBaron B.—The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


South Carolina. Smith, Ellison D.—The Franklin Square, Washington, D. C. 
Dial, Nathaniel B.—1852 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 


South Dakota...................... Norbeck, Peter—3020 Macomb Street, Cleveland Park, Washington, ‘D. C. 
Sterling, Thomas—2700 Thirty-sixth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Tennessee McKellar, Kenneth—The Portland, Washington, D. C. 
Shields, John K.—The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


Texas. Mayfield, Earle B.—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Sheppard, Morris—1814 Nineteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Utah King, William H.—Washington, D. C. 

Smoot, Reed—2521 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Vermont. Green, Frank L.—The Driscoll, Washington, D. C. 

Dale, Porter H.—144 B Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Virginia Swanson, Claude A.—2136 R Street, Washington, D. C. 
Glass, Carter—Washington, D. C. 


Washington. Dill, C. C-—The Montello, Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Wesley L.—The Roosevelt, Washington, D. C. 


West Virginia..................... Neely, M. M.—Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. heasure 
Elkins, Davis—1626 K Street, Washington, D. C. of 

Wisconsin. La Follette, Robert M.—2112 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. lieved 
Lenroot, Irving L.—The Woodward, Washington, D. C. 


Wyoming—. Kendrick, John B.—2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Warren, Francis E.—2029 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D/C. 
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